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are often either poorly expressed or are inconclusive as, for 

example: "No special reason can be deduced, therefore, why 

the present flora of Greenland should not have survived the 

Ice Age in that country, particularly as we have some grounds 

for the belief that the land in parts of the Arctic Regions then 

stood higher than it does now, and that consequently more land 

was available for plant life." 

By careful reading of the entire work the botanist will find 

a few pages and some stray paragraphs here and there relating 

to the floras of Greenland, Alaska, the pine-barrens of the 

eastern United States, Florida, Bermuda, the Galapagos Islands, 

Central America, and South America; but the entire presentation 

and discussion of the facts relating to the botany and paleobotany 

of the latter continent occupies only four pages, and the other 

regions mentioned receive even less attention, relatively as well 

as actually, so far as the importance of their floral elements are 

concerned. If it is conceded that the title of a book should be 

truly indicative of its contents, this one should be changed to 

" Distribution and Origin of the American Fauna with Incidental 

References to the Flora." 

Arthur Hollick 



NEWS ITEMS 

During the past summer Mr. W. W. Eggleston spent May and 
June collecting between Greycliff and Livingston, Montana, 
July and early August in Sevier Forest, southern Utah, and the 
remainder of the summer about the head of Lake Peud d'Oreillo, 
Idaho. Mr. Eggleston returned to Washington the latter part 
of September. 

On October 14 Dr. Oliver A. Farwell delivered a lecture before 
the Scientific Institute of Detroit on the "Application of Botany 
to Pharmacy." 

Mr. F. W. Pennell, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been traveling through the southeastern states this autumn col- 
lecting Gerardia and related genera. 
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Prof. Hugo de Vries spent two days at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
on his way to the type station of Oenothera grandiflora. At 
Mobile, Prof, de Vries met Prof. Tracy and they went ioo miles 
up the Alabama River to the station of the evening primrose. 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett accompanied Prof, de Vries while the trip 
led through Alabama. Early in October Prof, de Vries left with 
Prof, Tracy for Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 

Dr. R. C. Benedict has been appointed an assistant teacher in 
the department of biology at the High School of Commerce, 
City of New York. The appointment took effect October first. 

To the list of institutions, quoted on page 173 of Torreya, as 
possessing the Flora brasiliensis should be added the Peabody 
Library and the library of Captain John Donnell Smith, both at 
Baltimore. The latter was given to the Smithsonian Institution 
some time ago, but has not yet been moved. 

Professor Thomas H. Macbride, head of the department of 
botany in the State University of Iowa, is on leave of absence for 
the present year. He has been spending some time at Olga, 
Washington, on Orcas Island, one of the San Juan group. He 
and his family will live in Seattle until March or April. 

Dr. Hally M. D. Jolivette, formerly instructor in botany in 
Leland Stanford University, has been appointed instructor in 
botany in the State College of Washington. 

Professor R. Kent Beattie, formerly head of the department 
of botany in the State College of Washington, has resigned to 
accept a position in the Division of Plant Pathology, Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

Dr. W. J. G. Land, of the University of Chicago, sailed from 
San Francisco on Aug. 27, for Samoa, where he will collect 
liverworts and mosses. He will also visit the Sandwich Islands, 
Fiji Islands, New Zealand and Australia. 

Mr. W. F. Wight, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who has recently spent four months studying plants in 
European herbaria sailed from London on August 16, for Argen- 
tine Republic where he will spend six months organizing a 
Division of Seed and Plant Introduction under the Argentine 
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Office of Experiment Stations. Mr. Henry F. Schultz, formerly 
of the United States Office of Seed and Plant Introduction, will 
have charge of sub-tropical introductions. Mr. James H. 
Cameron, formerly of the National Botanical Garden, will have 
charge of the propagating garden. 

Dr. W. D. Hoyt has retired from his position at Rutgers College 
and will take up work at the Johns Hopkins University. He 
will spend the year principally in working on his report on the 
marine algae of Beaufort, N. C, for the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Professor J. C. Arthur and Dr. Frank D. Kern spent a month 
during the past summer in field work in Colorado in continuation 
of their investigations of the Uredinales. The time was chiefly 
spent in the southern and southwestern portions of the state in 
localities not visited by them on previous trips. 

Dr. J. N. Rose and Wm. R. Fitch spent about three weeks of 
September in southwestern Kansas studying especially the 
Cactaceae of that region. They also collected about 160 numbers 
of plants in that general locality. 

Mr. Charles W. Finley, who for three years has been assistant 
in natural science in the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, has been appointed head of the department of biology 
of the State Normal School at Macomb, Illinois. 

Dr. George B. Rigg, instructor in botany in the University of 
Washington, is engaged in work on the kelps of the Puget Sound 
region under an appointment from the United States Bureau of 
Soils. The investigation concerns the economic utilization of 
these kelps with special reference to their use as a source of 
potash fertilizer. 

Dr. Roland M. Harper, of the Alabama Geological Survey, 
who spent the summer at the Biological Station of the University 
of Michigan at Douglass Lake, returned home through Illinois, 
visiting friends at the University of Chicago and the University 
of Illinois. 

On the anniversary of Founders Day at McGill University, 
October 8, the university lecture was delivered by Francis E. 
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Lloyd, recently appointed MacDonald Professor of Botany. His 
subject was "The Artificial Ripening of Bitter Fruits." 

The teaching staff of the Department of Botany at Syracuse 
University has been increased by the addition of Instructor 
Henry F. A. Meier, B.A. (Indiana University). Mr. Meier has 
had extended experience in teaching botany in the high schools 
of Indiana and was Sec.-Treas. of the Indiana Science Teachers' 
Association. The elementary course in Botany at Syracuse this 
fall has 225 students, the second year, 60 students. 

Mr. A. J. Pieters, who has spent the past year studying the 
biology of water plants at Heidelberg, has been appointed 
instructor in botany at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. F. C. Gates is in Manila at the University of the Philip- 
pines at Los Bafios. He is teaching and doing research work for 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Harry B. Humphrey, for three years professor of plant 
pathology in the State College of Washington, has been advanced 
to the position of head of the Department of Botany. 

We learn from the Evening Post (26 October) that the corpora- 
tion of Yale University has appointed Hugo de Vries as one of 
the Woodward lecturers for 1912-13. 

An important acquisition to the collections of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden has just been negotiated whereby it will receive 
living specimens of more than 400 species of woody plants of the 
E. H. Wilson collections from China. These were secured during 
four expeditions to the republic and comprise the most important 
collections of living plants ever brought from that country. 
The Arnold Arboretum by whom the expeditions were conducted 
retains the most complete set. Other collections of a more 
general nature have also been received from the Arboretum and 
from the Park Commission at Rochester, N. Y., where the public 
park system is perhaps the richest, botanically, in America. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, October 31, in the presence 
of Park Commissioner Stover, Dr. N. L. Britton and a large 
gathering of spectators, the "oldest and biggest tree in Man- 
hattan" was dedicated. The specimen is a giant tulip tree 
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situated on the estate of the late Ernest Thalman, at Inwood, 
the extreme northerly end of Manhattan. Speeches were made 
by Commissioner Stover, Gen. James Grant Wilson, Dr. Stephen 
Smith, R. P. Bolton and Dr. Britton, who spoke in part as follows: 
"The tulip tree is the most characteristic tree of eastern North 
America. It grows naturally from Rhode Island, southern 
Vermont and Michigan on the north to Florida, Mississippi and 
Arkansas on the south, preferring rich, loose soil and the society 
of other trees. Its greatest size is attained in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, where it sometimes reaches nearly 200 feet in height, 
with a trunk diameter of nine or ten feet. The noble individual 
whose preservation we meet to-day to celebrate is probably the 
largest trunk in diameter known in this part of the country. Its 
circumference of nineteen feet indicates a diameter of a little 
more than six feet. There are, however, not a few specimens in 
upper Manhattan and the Bronx with trunks approximating five 
feet in diameter. The roots of these great trees are very long 
and numerous, extending in the soil far from the base. 

"The tulip tree leaves are very different from those of any 
other plant; its large greenish yellow flowers open in May or 
June, and a fancied resemblance to those of tulips has given the 
tree its name; its fruit is a sharp pointed cone in which the 
seeds are to be found. The wood, known in commerce as white- 
wood, is valuable, being used for building, shingles and wooden- 
ware. The trunk of the tulip tree is usually a single column — 
specimens with two columns, caused by the tree's forking when 
young, as in the splendid plant we are now studying, being excep- 
tional. Its circumference of 19 feet indicates a diameter of 
about 6)4 feet, or a radius of about 37 inches. The average 
number of annual layers of wood to the inch in the radius of 
the tulip tree up to 105 years old, when the radius is 22 inches, 
is 4.8, as shown by a trunk recently cut at the New York Botanical 
Garden. If the same proportion were carried out to the radius of 
37 inches of the Inwood tree it would be 174 years old. As trees 
become older, however, the layers of wood formed annually are 
thinner, so that we may assume that in this specimen the average 
number of layers to the inch of radius may be about 6, which 
would indicate an approximate age of 222 years." 

The following words are to be engraved on a tablet placed 
near the tree, which has been protected by a high iron fence: 
"Tulip Tree. Liriodendron tulipifera. Circumference, 19 feet. 
Age, 225 years. Henry Hudson entered this inlet in 1609 and 
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may have met the Indians here who used the place for a camp, 
as shown by the quantity of old broken oyster shells around this 
tree and near by." 

The many friends of Dr. G. A. Shull will be pleased to hear 
that he is recovering satisfactorily from an operation for appendi- 
citis at the Skene Infirmary, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Christy Michel, recently graduate student at Harvard 
and Ohio State University, has been appointed Professor of 
Botany at South Dakota College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

On October n, Prof. R. B. Thaxter, of Harvard University, 
known for his work on the Laboulbeniaceae, visited the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Dr. Thaxter sailed in the afternoon for 
Trinidad where he will continue his work on these plants. 

At the school of botany, University of Texas, Dr. I. M. Lewis 
has been promoted from instructor to adjunct professor and Dr. 
F. McAllister has been appointed an instructor in botany. 



